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A  SIMI>MONTHLY  RI^ORT  ON  NEW  D  E  V  E  L  O  R  M  I  N  T  S . 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


I  Government 


'  pEBSh  for  U>IT  may  be  expected  as  soon  as  the 

■  Defense  Department  catches  up  with  more  immediate 
1  business.  Upon  taking  office  last  montli,  Defense  Secre- 
I  tary  Marshall  stated  that  if  universal  military  training  had 
I  been  enacted  after  World  War  1.  there  would  have  been 
no  second  world  war,  nor  would  there  he  threats  of  a 
third. 

While  most  educators  have  been  steadfast  in  opposing 
such  programs  (the  defeat  of  UMT  in  the  past  is  often 
attributed  to  their  efforts),  some  seem  to  he  modifying 
their  opinions.  Most  recent  policy  statement  drafted  by 
,  the  Higher  Education  Dept,  of  the  NEA:  “In  event  that 
I  national  security  should  require  a  system  of  military 
training  for  youth  ...  a  program  should  be  developed 
which  would  provide  a  broader  basis  of  training  than  the 
!  exclusively  military  programs  conternplated  by  bills  cur¬ 
rently  before  Congress.” 

I  School  aid  for  federal  ‘^lEupact^^  areaii 

obtained  final  approval  just  before  Congress  recessed  last 
month,  not  to  reconvene  until  late  in  November.  Sent  off 
for  the  President’s  signature,  expected  forthwith,  were 
bills  authorizing  (1)  a  SI. ^6, 000.000  construction  aid 
program  for  schools  whose  enrollments  are  affected  li\ 
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government  activities,  and  (2)  S32, 000.000  in  operating 
and  maintenance  aid  for  such  districts.  The  supplemental 
defense  appropriations  bill  contained  clauses  providing 
money  to  put  the  two  measures  into  effect  immediately. 

Appropriation  for  operating  and  maintenance  expenses 
for  the  current  fisc'al  year  amounted  to  $23,000,000; 
for  construction  aid,  $49.5(X).0(X) — including  $24,500,000 
in  grants  and  $25,000,CK)0  in  contract  authority.  To¬ 
gether,  the  construction  appropriations  will  enable  some 
145  districts  to  start  building  programs  by  January  1, 
it  is  estimated.  In  one  way  all  schools  benefit,  for  $3.(X)0,- 
000  was  earmarked  to  provide  grants  on  a  matching 
basis  for  state  surveys  of  school  building  needs. 

UiBEler  the  Eiew  incosiBO  tax  isBeasure,  these 
two  types  of  school  income  are  taxable:  (1)  that  over 
Sl.OOO  derived  from  operation  of  a  business  enterprise 
which  is  not  “substantially  related”  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  educational  organization  was  originally  de¬ 
clared  tax-exempt,  and  (2)  that  from  rentals  on  property 
purchased  or  constructed  with  borrowed  funds  and 
leased  for  more  than  five  years  to  some  commercial  or 
industrial  enterprise.  Proceeds  from  investments  and 
rents  (except  from  the  “leasebacks”)  are  excluded. 

.Site  for  major  assault  on  segregation  in 

public  school  systems  is  Atlanta.  Ga.  Last  month  some 
2(X)  Negro  parents,  counseled  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People,  filed  suit  in  a  U.  S.  District 
Court  against  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education  and  Miss 
Ira  Jarrett,  Atlanta’s  superintendent.  Asking  for  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction  against  racial  segregation,  the  petition 
charged  that  the  school  system  discriminates  against 
Negro  pupils  in  all  types  of  school  facilities,  courses  of 
study,  recreational  programs,  and  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
sonnel  assigned  to  Negro  schools. 

Although  the  South  is  swamped  with  suits  seeking  equal¬ 
ization  of  educational  opportunity,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  public  school  segregation  laws  have  been  attacked 
in  a  Southern  metropolis.  Hence  the  action  may  create 
more  furor  in  the  South  than  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  dining 
car  and  college  decisions  (EDI  CATIOM  SI  M. VARY,  June  20) 
and.  according  to  Georgia’s  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
is  likely  to  touch  off  a  new  State’s  Rights  movement. 

Many  Atlantans  insist  that  their  city  school  system 
would  have  been  poorly  chosen  for  a  suit  seeking  in- 
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juiiL'tioii  onl\  against  (iiscTiiniiialion.  While  conceding 
that  \egro  schools  are  not  as  good  as  white  schools,  they 
point  out  that  the  gap  between  them  has  been  greatly 
narrowed  within  the  past  six  years.  For  instance,  the 
rat  it)  of  pupils  per  teacher  has  been  cut  in  half  since 
1944.  and  Negro  buildings  have  been  vastly  improved. 

Many  of  Atlanta's  Negroes  are  not  behind  the  offensixe. 
'I'lie  city's  leading  Negro  newspaper  commented  that  it 
“seriously  doubted  the  desirabilit)  or  necessity  for 
Negroes'  seeking  entrance  to  white  public  schools.” 

When  localities  levy  admissions  taxes  in 

Pennsylvania,  school  entertainments  and  athletic  contests 
are  not  affected,  according  to  the  Penns)lvania  Supreme 
Court.  Several  years  ago  legislation  was  passed  in  the 
state  to  permit  boroughs  and  certain  other  political  sub¬ 
divisions  to  tax  certain  types  of  transactions,  personal 
property  and  entertainments  but,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
pointed  out,  the  statute  did  not  “expressly  consent  to  a 
municipality  imposing  a  duty  on  another  subdinsion  of 
of  the  state.”  Hence,  it  declared  levies  on  admissions  to 
school  events  unlawful. 

Attorneys  general  of  W'estern  states  met  in 

Denver  last  month  to  draft  a  compact  for  regional  profes¬ 
sional  schools.  Planning  to  participate  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment;  Arizona.  California,  Colorado.  Idaho,  Montana. 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah.  Washington  and 
Wyoming,  and  the  territories  of  Alaska  and  Haxvaii. 

SPECIAL  READING  OF  CURREN7  INTEREST 
“i'SESCO’s  W  ork  on  Education''  Harvard  Educational  Review, 
Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  $l  &  $2  editions. 
(Fourteen  papers  originally  prepared  for  a  conference  sponsored 
by  the  NEA  Committee  on  International  Relations,  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  tor  International  Peace  and  the  V.  S.  Nat.  Commission 
for  UNESCO.) 


Administration 

In  ^^critical  target  areas.**  school  systems  are 
busy  working  out  plans  for  action  in  case  of  an  .A-bomb 
attack.  Some  are  holding  shelter  drills,  stepping  up  first 
aid  courses,  devising  emergency  communications  systems, 
and  drafting  master  plans  for  how  the  schools  could  serve 
the  community  should  such  a  disaster  come. 

In  Chicago,  the  first  shelter  drill  already  has  been  con¬ 
ducted.  hut  rather  than  a  practice  for  pupils,  it  was  de¬ 
signed  as  a  try-out  for  the  school  system’s  radio  air-raid 
alarm  system. 

In  Los  Angeles,  schools  are  standardizing  first  aid  and 
fire  fighting  equipment,  perfecting  a  communications 
svstem.  sizing  up  school  buildings  to  discover  the  safest 
spot  in  each.  Supt.  Stoddard  has  advised  parents  that 
bomb  drills  soon  will  be  conducted. 

The  San  Francisco  school  system  devoted  most  of  its 
September  11  RitUetin  to  school  defense  plans.  Among 
them;  ll)  issuance  of  identification  tags  to  each  pupil 

(2)  installation  in  each  school  of  a  special  telephone,  to 
be  constantly  attended  and  used  only  for  a  disaster  signal 

(3)  designation  of  a  refuge  center  in  each  block  of  the 


school  neighborhood  for  use  of  pupils  who  might  be  ^ 
caught  by  an  alert  while  going  to  or  coming  from  school.  ^ 
.And  in  New  York  City,  Supt.  Win.  Jansen  has  directed  • 
principals  to  hold  shelter  drills  at  least  once  a  week  until 
further  notice. 


To  get  eommunity  baeking  for  school  construe 
tion  and  remodeling,  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Communit) 
.Advisory  Committee  prepared  two  reports  for  public 
di.stribution.  One  describes  present  school  facilities  in 
detail  (best,  average  and  worst  features  of  each  buildin<! 
are  pointed  nut)  and  sets  forth  recommendations  for 
improvements.  The  other  i.s  a  “popular”  edition  of  the  B 
same  report.  An  eight-page  tabloid,  it  boils  down  the  * 
information  in  primer-size  tyqie  and  pictures  results  of 
inadequate  facilities  in  cartoon  drawings.  .Another  type  of 
school  construction  publicity  which  the  system  found 
effective;  a  mock  trial,  “The  People  of  Stamford  vs.  Mis^ 
Double  Sessions.”  which  was  staged  by  the  Citizens' 
School  League. 

.After  completion  of  a  new  school,  townspeople  should 
have  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  building  at  once,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Supt.  L.  J.  Hauser  of  the  Riverside  (III) 
schools.  When  a  new  school  was  opened  in  Riverside 
last  year,  community  groups  were  invited  to  take  pari 
in  “Dedication  Week”  by  conducting  their  meetings  in 
the  building. 

Pay-as-you-go  tuition  has  been  instituted  at 
Western  Reserve  U.,  Qeveland.  Only  25/t  of  tuition,  it  ^ 
was  announced  last  month,  must  be  paid  with  registration,  m 
The  remaining  portion  is  payable  in  one.  two  or  three  W 
installments,  due  in  30,  60  or  90  days,  respectively. 

Employer-Employe  Education  Day  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  Business-Education  and 
Labor-Elducation  Days  in  Minneapolis.  Under  the  pre$-  _ 
ent  schedule,  however,  Minneapolis  schools  will  be  di<' 
mis.«ed  one  day  this  year  so  that  teachers  may  visit  in¬ 
dustries,  and  for  one  day  in  lO.^l  so  that  teachers  may 
visit  labor  organizations  (^ee  "Rivalry  Betueen  Labor  and  * 
Management,"  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES). 

.According  to  a  report  from  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  total  of  192  local 
chambers  cooperated  in  Business-Education  Days  in  1949- 
50,  while  some  140  chambers  have  plans  under  way  for 
conducting  them  this  year. 

School  expenditure  per  pupil  is  up  37%  from 
10  years  ago  in  terms  of  “real”  dollars,  although  the 
country  is  spending  less  of  its  total  income  on  education, 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  announced  last  month  in 
releasing  a  survey  of  school  costs.  Nationally,  per-pupil  * 
expenditure  rose  from  888  in  1940  to  .?20()  in  1949,  while  g 
percentage  of  national  income  devoted  to  education 
dropped  from  2.55%  to  2.27%,  the  Chamber’s  Education  ’ 
Committee  said.  i 

In  1949,  New  York  led  in  average  per-pupil  expendi-  I 
tures,  followed  by  Montana,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  I 
while  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  came  A 
in  at  the  end.  States  spending  the  largest  percentage  of  W 
income  on  schools :  South  Dakota,  New  Mexico.  Montana  I 
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work.  Although  schools  have  just  about  niaclc  up  the 
loss,  they  face  growing  enrollment.  Hence,  he  emphasized, 
supply  and  demand  are  more  out  of  balance  than  in  1941. 
I  nfortunately  schools  may  be  in  ever  greater  competition 
with  the  military  for  teachers  in  the  future  because  of 
the  more  highly  developed  armed  forces’  education  and 
information  programs,  he  added. 

Teacher-veterans  in  Minneapolis  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  sue  the  school  system  to  get  twro  weeks’  vacation 
pay  for  each  year  they  served  in  the  armed  forces.  To  be 
brought  by  the  Federation  of  Men  Teachers,  AFL,  the 
suit  will  claim  that  teachers  not  in  the  services  received 
pay  each  year  for  two  weeks  in  which  they  did  no  work 
-one  week  at  Christmas  and  the  other  at  Flasler. 

Among  700  stndents  from  tiermanv  en¬ 
rolled  in  U.  S.  institutions  this  fall  are  1.50  education 
students  who  are  studying  at  various  teachers  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the  others  are  attending 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  professional  schools,  but  24  are 
teen-agers  who  live  with  American  families  and  attend 
public  high  schools. 


and  Utah.  The  least:  New  York,  Delaware.  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island,  Missouri  and  Massachusetts. 


SPECIAL  READING  OF  Cl'KRENT  INTEREST 
"Uhat  Every  Citizen  Should  Know  About  Financing  Schools," 
Edgar  L.  Morphet.  S-hottl  Kwciitive,  Sept.  1950.  470  4th  .ice., 
.V.  y.  16.  Reprints  available.  (A  summary  of  school  financial 
problems  and  suggestions  for  citizens  taking  an  active  part  in 
solving  them.) 

Fifty  Teache^^  to  a  Classroom,  Committee  on  Human  Resources 
ol  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council.  Macmillan  Co.,  60 
Sth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  48p.  (Experiences  of  council  schools  in  bring¬ 
ing  local  citizens  into  the  classroom  to  act  as  "guest  experts." 
Suggestions  are  included  for  locating  anti  contacting  talent.) 

Tlie  County  Superintendent  of  .''rhnol-  in  the  United  States,  Dir. 
of  County  &  Rural  Area  Superintendents,  NEA.  1201  16th  St... 
V.  IT.,  H  ash.  6,  D.  C.  $2.  (The.  I9.y0  yearbook  of  the  division.) 

"Administrators  .ire  I'nder  Fire,"  Virgil  M.  Rogers,  .''rhool  Ex- 
erotive.  Seiit.  1950.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (The  .superintendent 
"f  the  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  schools  lists  .W  community  pressures 
upon  the  school  administrator.) 


Professional  Heiations 


As  an  advance  in  special  edneationa  the 

College  of  Education  at  Butler  U.  points  to  its  new  de¬ 
partment  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  physically 
and  mentalh  handicapped  children. 

Established  this  month,  the  department  is  saiti  to  be  a 
pioneering  program,  inasmuch  as  it  offers  comprehensive, 
co-ordinated  training  for  teaching  all  categories  of  handi¬ 
capped  childreti.  Other  universities  offer  only  special¬ 
ized  courses  for  teaching  children  with  certain  types  of 
mental  or  physical  handicaps.  Dean  J.  Hartt  Walsh  of  the 
College  of  Fzlucatiou  observes. 

Dismissal  hearings  in  A’ew  A’ork  City 

started  this  month  fur  eight  teachers,  all  members  of  the 
left-wing  Teachers  Union  and  allegedly  of  the  Communist 
j  party.  To  be  heartl  one  at  a  time  by  a  specially  appointed 
'  trial  examiner,  the  teachers  are  charged  with  insubordina¬ 
tion  and  “conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher”  as  a  result  of 
their  refusal  to  say  whether  or  not  they  were  or  ever  had 
been  members  of  the  Communist  party.  One  trial  (the 
first)  differs  from  the  others,  for  in  it  the  Board  of  F>dn- 
ration  also  will  attempt  to  prove  that  the  teacher  is  a 
Communist,  and  that  Communist  party  membership  is 
fufficient  reason  for  his  ejection  from  the  s«'hool  svstem. 


SPEC1.4L  READING  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 
Teacher  Growth  Througli  I’laiined  Visitation,  Kenneth  Lant  and 
staff  of  Jericho,  N.  V’.,  schools.  Metropolitan  School  Study  C.ouncU. 
525  W.  I20th  St.,  N.  E.  27.  ( How  Jericho  teachers  improved 
methods  by  visiting  other  classrooms  and  schools.) 

"New  Trends  Toward  Better  College  Teaching,"  Rus.sell  M. 
Cooper,  Educational  Trend.  Id.ifl.  Published  by  Educator’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Dispatch,  New  London,  ('.onn.  20c.  .il.so  t/uantity  prices. 
tSix  suggestions  for  the  college  administrator  on  how  to  bring 
improvement  in  instruction.  The  author  is  us.si.siant  dean  of  the 
College  of  Science,  Literature  &  the  Arts  at  the  I  .  of  Minnesota.) 


Temehing  Methods  and  Problems 


Timely  handeraft  projects  this  fall  for  either 
elementary  or  seeondary  school  students  are  ( 1 )  design¬ 
ing  a  U.  S.  flag  with  .50  stars,  or  (2l  making  a  United 
Nations  flag  for  the  schoolhouse.  Directions  and  materials 
for  the  latter  project  arc  availahle  (see  NEW  CL.4SSR00M 
M.4TERIAL);  for  the  former,  students  will  have  to  use 
their  imaginations.  The)  may  be  interested  in  knowing, 
inridentally,  that  advocates  of  Statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  received  a  pledge  that  Statehood  bills,  already 
passed  by  the  House,  would  be  given  Senate  priority  when 
Congress  returns  after  Thanksgiving. 


Threat  of  losing  personnel  to  the  armed  forces 
is  prompting  many  school  systems  to  make  complete 
check-ups  on  the  status  of  all  male  employes  subject  to 
call  for  military  service.  After  one  institution,  not  a 
school  but  a  hospital,  completes  such  a  study,  it  plans  to 
train  understudies  for  positions  likely  to  be  vacated. 

The  teaching  profession  is  still  trying  to  recover  from 
staggering  los.ses  during  World  War  H,  W.  Earl  Arm¬ 
strong,  associate  chief  for  teacher  preparation  for  the 
F.  S.  Office  of  Education,  recently  pointed  out.  During 
the  years  1939  to  1945,  he  stated,  300,000  teachers  left  the 
profession.  Of  them.  60,000  retired;  another  05,000 
went  into  the  armed  forces:  and  155,000  went  into  other 


A’ew  praetlees  in  citizenship  training  are 

reported  by  eight  schools  cooperating  in  the  Columbia 
U.  Teachers  College  citizenship  project,  started  last  year 
in  a  number  of  Eastern  school  systems  and  currently  being 
expanded  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

The  project’s  method  for  improving  citizenship  educa¬ 
tion  is  described  in  the  September-Ocloher  issue  of 
Exchanf'e,  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Metropolitan  School 
!^ludy  Council,  525  W.  120th  St..  New  York  27.  Of  the 
practices  being  developed,  all  are  designed  to  leach  the 
knowledges  and  skills  needed  by  a  competent  and  con¬ 
tributing  citizen;  in  all,  the  learning  calls  for  first-hand 
experience  or  investigation,  as  well  as  study:  and  in  all. 
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ihe  problem!?  are  i?igiiificant  and  concrete  to  the  learner. 

For  example,  it  is  revealed,  one  class  undertook  an 
investigation  of  how  public  opinion  is  formed.  Selecting 
a  controversial  subject,  it  covered  the  attitudes  of  radio, 
television,  newspaper  and  other  information  media, 
studied  the  nature  and  importance  of  public  opinion,  the 
influence  and  methods  of  propaganda,  and  procedures 
for  public  opinion  sampling.  Then  students  conducted 
their  own  survey  of  opinion,  tabulated  the  rlata  and 
analyzed  results  to  discover  what  agency  had  the  most 
influence  and  which  type  of  appeal  was  most  effective. 
\ot  only  did  students  become  well  informed  on  devices 
used  to  mold  public  opinion,  but  they  became  well  versed 
on  the  issue  itself. 

Fliggest  difficulty  in  educating  for  citizenship,  Stanley 
F.  Dimond,  who  directed  a  citizenship  education  project 
in  Detroit,  recently  indicated,  is  that  good  citizenship 
moans  different  things  to  different  people.  To  some  it 
means  “patriotism,"’  to  others  “character."’  “politeness,” 
“obedience.”  or  “freedom  of  enterprise,’’  he  said  (see 
“('.hiei  Factor  in  (iitizenship.’'  (>1  Ht  iSC.E).  In  the  Columbia 
U.  project,  citizenship  training  is  considered  any  type 
of  experience  which  will  make  students  more  active,  con¬ 
scientious  and  critical  citizens. 

““Socaring  PoNifivo  Aliituiled*’  is  a  popular 
page  of  a  teachers’  handbook  issued  by  the  Ardsley 
( \.  Y.  I  high  school.  Since  the  “chapter”  was  added 
several  years  ago,  more  than  20,(KX)  reprints  have  been 
sent  to  nearby  schools  at  the  request  of  superintendents, 
according  to  Arthur  W.  Silliman.  Anlsley’s  supervising 
principal. 

Compiled  by  Mr.  Silliman  and  a  staff  committee,  the 
suggestions  are  designed  to  help  those  teachers  who  know 
subject  matter  and  instructional  methods  well,  but  who 
seemingly  lack  leadership  for  obtaining  the  coo|)eration 
of  classes.  If  teachers  develop  positive  attitudes  toward 
their  students,  students  will  develop  positive  attitudes 
toward  their  work,  the  handbook’s  proposals  indicate. 

As  for  homework,  the  handbook  suggests:  (1)  don’t 
give  homework  assignments  unless  there  is  a  specific  end 
to  be  gained  (2)  before  making  assignments,  note  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  scheduled  school  activities  will  require  a  large 
portion  of  students'  out-of-school  time  (.3)  spread  out 
assignments  so  that  they  will  not  bunrh  up  at  the  end  of 
the  marking  period  (4)  give  students  time  to  start  work 
in  class,  and  (.3(  try  giving  some  assignments  on  a  mini¬ 
mum-maximum  basis  to  challenge  the  good  students  with¬ 
out  discouraging  the  average.  The  homework  suggestions, 
incidentally,  grew  out  of  assembly  panel-discussions  in 
which  both  teachers  and  pupils  participated. 

The  Ardsley  high  school  offers  to  send  a  sample  of 
these  handbook  pages  to  any  sehool  whieh  reqjiests  copies. 
But  its  complete  handbook  costs  ?1.00. 

SPECIAL  READING  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 
Toward  the  Open  Mind.  Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.  Lie.  (.4  pamphlet  presenting  some  of  the  results  of  a 
profect  in  uhich  teachers  developed  new  ways  of  encouraging 
pupils  to  think  critically.) 

Guides  to  Oral  and  Written  Cninmunication  in  Kan?as  Secondary 
Schools.  State  Dept,  of  Ed..  Topeka,  Kan.  f.4  publication  written 
hv  teachers  who  took  part  in  two  successive  summer  workshops 
lit  Fort  flays  State  College.) 


Curricula 


Dilemma  in  Denver  results  from  an  opinion  poll 
on  public  schools,  conducted  for  the  Board  of  Education 
after  noisy  criticism  of  school  offerings  last  year.  In  a 
bulletin  revealing  outcome  of  the  survey,  the  board  re¬ 
ported  last  month  that  26V<  of  the  general  adult  popula¬ 
tion,  37%  of  parents  with  children  in  school,  and  377t 
of  teachers  thought  that  English  was  being  neglected, 
.''mailer  percentages,  it  said,  felt  that  mathematics  and 
social  studies  were  slighted.  Few  people,  however,  were 
willing  to  cut  down  on  any  subject  so  that  traditional 
courses  could  have  more  emphasis. 

Plaintively,  the  board  concluded:  “Thus,  public  wishes, 
for  the  Denver  public  schools  are  in  one  direction  only 
— toward  more  and  more  training  in  both  old  and  new 
fields  .  .  .  Meeting  these  one-direction  demands  with  the 
necessary  compromises  appears  to  be  a  major  problem 
for  which  public  opinion  offers  little  guidance.” 

To  give  their  beNt  to  the  eountry  during  the 
present  international  crisis,  schools  should  strengthen 
programs  in  American  history  and  citizenship  training, 
according  to  New  York’s  acting  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Lewis  A.  Wilson.  Proposing  definite  measures  which 
schools  should  take,  he  called  for:  (1)  additional  .Ameri¬ 
can  history,  with  emphasis  on  events  that  have  led  to  the 
current  situation  (2 1  added  emphasis  on  mathematics 
and  sciences,  especially  for  high  school  boys  (3 1  pre- 
induction  courses  for  older  boys  who  may  enter  tnilitary 
service  (4)  better  health  examinations,  improved  correc¬ 
tive  work  in  health  and  physical  education,  and  increased 
attention  to  physical  fitness  prt)giams  (5 1  first  aid  courses 
for  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Other  subjects  of  increasing  importance,  according  to 
military  leaders:  geography,  foreign  languages,  physics 
and  electronics. 

Not  all  '^^drup-outs^*  dislihe  NchooK  the  New 

York  State  Federation  of  Labor  contends.  Many  students, 
it  feels,  enter  high  school  with  full  determination  to  re¬ 
main  one  or  two  years,  or  until  they  are  eligible  for  full¬ 
time  work. 

For  this  group,  tlie  federation’s  education  committee 
recently  recommended  a  two-year,  instead  of  four-year, 
program,  consisting  of  general  education  supplemented 
by  practical  instruction.  “This  training,”  it  concluded, 
“should  be  for  the  many  kinds  of  outlets  into  which  pupils 
will  go  anyway,  and  into  which  they  will  go  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  better  adjusted  after  having  had  training  and 
guidance  in  school.  (For  proposed  school  services  for  youths 
not  in  school,  see  STl!nENT  ACTIVITIES.) 

Education  for  the  ni«*ntally  retarded  has 

progressed  remarkably  since  LS  years  ago,  according  to 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  L.  S.  Office  of  Education.  In 
the  1950  edition  of  Curr’ciilttm  Adjustments  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  (tlie  first  revision  since  1936),  special¬ 
ists  in  the  field  report  on  improved  practices  in  education 
for  children  with  intelligence  quotients  below  80.  While 
practices  have  changed  considerably  since  1936,  the 
approach  in  such  education  remains  the  same,  they  point 
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out.  Now,  as  then,  experiences  in  living  are  tlie  central 
tlieme  about  which  the  curriculum  is  organized.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  a  new  chapter  on  high  school  programs  has 
been  added  to  the  bulletin,  in  keeping  with  the  belief  that 
-erondary  education  should  provide  for  all  .American 
vouth.  regardless  of  their  intellectual  stalii'.  (See  "Parents 
of  Mentally  Retarded  Children."  PARRST-TEAt.HER.) 

An  additional  Junior  high  school  year  may 

be  added  for  some  students  in  New  York  ('.ity  schools. 
The  year  would  be  required  only  of  pupils  who  are  seri¬ 
ously  retarded  in  reading. 

High  school  driver  training  courses  in¬ 
creased  23 in  the  past  year,  aocording  to  a  report  from 
the  Assn,  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Companies.  Throughout 
the  nation.  6.995  high  schools  were  offering  the  training, 
and  together  enrolled  a  total  of  .551.280  students,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25'  (  o\er  194<{-49.  States  with  the  most  courses 
and  largest  percentage  of  students  enrolled:  Arizona. 
California.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
.New  Jersey.  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma  and  Wisconsin. 

Take  a  load  from  school  curricula  by  pro¬ 
viding  public  education  for  adults  in  such  courses  as 
child  development  and  family  management.  Ralph  G. 
Eckert,  consultant  in  parent  education  for  the  California 
State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  proposed  at  a  confer- 
eme  of  the  Nat.  Council  on  Family  Relations  last  month. 
Saving  such  subjects  for  the  time  when  persons  will  need 
them  is  preferable  to  overcrowding  high  school  programs, 
he  stated. 

SPECIAL  READING  Oh  CURRENT  INTEREST 

Core  Curriculum  in  tin-  Public  Hi"li  .Srhools.  Grace  S.  U  ri^ht. 

S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  ff'ash.  2S,  D.  C:  ii'Jp.  ISc.  ( Results  oj 
a  survey  on  the  number  oj  core  courses  in  public  high  schools  and 
on  the  type  oj  subject  matter  covered.) 

Speech  and  Hearins  Problems  in  the  .Secondary  Scliool!-.  Nat. 
h)in.  oj  Secondary-.School  Principals.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.  If  '.,  If  ash. 
6.  1).  C.  (A  special  is.sue  oj  the  association's  Bulletin,  scheduled 
for  November.) 

l.et  Ls  Teach  Slow-I.earniii"  Children,  Amy  A.  Allen.  Div.  oj 
Special  Ed.,  State  Dept,  oj  Ed..  Columbus  15,  Ohio.  (A  presenta¬ 
tion  oj  a  philosophy  and  some  oj  the  current  approaches  to  the 
education  oj  slow-learning  children.) 

.Sp*'ech  Hahilitatiun  in  C.erehral  Palsy,  Marion  T.  (.ass.  Columbia 
I'.  Press,  2900  Broadway.  N.  V'.  27.  Due  in  November.  ( .i  guide 
to  the  educational  opportunities  jor  child  victims  oj  palsy.) 


Guldauee 

Chief  factor  in  citizenship  is  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment.  according  to  Stanley  E.  Dimond,  director  of  the 
citizenship  education  study  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
Commenting  on  major  conclusions  of  the  Detroit  project 
in  the  October  issue  of  Nation's  Schools,  Mr.  Dimond 
stresses  that  the  mental  health  concept  of  the  well-adjusted 
person  is  fundamental  to  all  other  aspects  of  a  citizenship 
program. 

To  schools  trying  to  turn  out  students  who  will  be 
better  citizens,  he  suggests  these  measures  for  improving 


mental  health:  ( 1 1  use  of  problem  check  lists  and  person¬ 
ality  inventories  to  identify  children  with  adjustment 
problems  l2l  permitting  one  teacher  to  remain  with  one 
class  long  enough  to  become  well  acquainted  with  each 
pupil  (3)  establishment  of  new  units  or  courses  in  family 
living,  personal  standards  or  personal  problems-  -all  of 
which  contain  subject  matter  related  to  mental  healtb 
(4 1  sponsorship  of  in-service  teacher  education  programs 
on  child  growth  and  development. 

Final  report  on  the  Detroit  citizenship  program,  which 
involved  some  12,000  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students,  is  in  preparation.  Besides  stressing  the 
mental  health  angle,  it  will  indicate  the  necessity  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  democracy  more  effectively  and  will 
present  conclusions  as  to  how  this  can  be  done. 

White  House  Youth  t'onferenee  delegates 

may  include  representatives  from  all  states  but  Georgia. 
Although  other  state  committees  which  will  name  delega¬ 
tions  have  been  found  satisfactory,  last  month  Conference 
Chairman  Oscar  Ewing  rejected  the  (Georgia  group  be¬ 
cause  it  had  no  Negro  member,  although  the  state  is  one- 
third  colored.  Since  Go\ernor  Talmadge  refuses  to  ap¬ 
point  Negro  members,  the  national  conference  committee 
is  considering  two  steps:  (It  denying  admittance  to  the 
(kiorgia  delegation,  or  (2 1  reducing  the  delegation  by 
one-third  and  inviting  Negro  organizations  in  the  state  to 
name  members  to  fill  out  the  ijuota.  Held  every  10  years, 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  &  Youth  is 
scheduled  for  December  3  to  7  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

SPECIAL  READING  OE  (A  RRENT  INTEREST 
"Contributions  oj  Research  in  Bibliotherapy  to  the  Language-.lrts 
Program,"  David  II.  Russell  it  Caroline  Shrodes.  School  Review. 
Sept.  19^.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (The  jirst  of  two  articles 
on  the  injiuence  oj  reading  upon  personality  development.  Part 
I  .summarizes  jindings  on  the  value  oj  bibliotherapy;  Part  II  will 
discuss  its  use  in  schools.) 


ReUgion 

Bible  reading  in  public  Kcbooln  is  being 
.studied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey.  Last  month 
it  heard  an  appeal  brought  by  two  Hawthorne  taxpayers 
who  are  seeking  an  unconstitutionality  ruling  on  the  New 
Jersey  law  which  provides  for  rei  ital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  brief  reading  from  the  Old  Tc.-tamenl  each  day  in 
public  schools  of  the  state.  .Said  the  appellants:  "If  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  religious  exercises  and  services,  or 
sectarian  instruction  ...  be  permitted  in  the  public 
schools,  parents  will  be  compelled  to  expose  their  children 
to  doctrines  which  they  consider  contrary  to  their  own 
conscience  .  .  .  and  to  bear  tbe  burden  of  supporting  out 
of  their  own  pockets  religious  training  in  a  sect  other 
than  their  own." 

Charging  ebureb  interference,  a  group  of 
23  taxpayers  in  Missouri  have  brought  suit  against  four 
public  school  districts  in  as  many  Missouri  counties  to 
stop  their  receipt  of  state  public  school  funds.  The  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  injunction  petition  claims,  are  using  Catholic 
school  facilities  and  are  employing  members  of  religious 
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orders  as  teachers.  Kffect  of  such  praclircs,  it  alleges,  is 
to  bring  the  schools  into  close  proximity  to  the  church 
and  “thereby  coerce  and  influence  the  young  impression¬ 
able  pupils  to  adopt  the  particular  religious  philosophy 
and  belief.” 

Addition  of  eourtiON  on  religion  at  New  York 

IJ’s  Washington  Square  College  in  the  1919-.in  academic 
year  was  the  college’s  most  important  policy  devehipment. 
according  to  Dean  Thus.  Clark  Pollock  He  observed. 
“College  students  are  showing  an  im  reasing  interest  in 
the  study  of  religion.” 

SPECIAL  READING  OE  CL  RRENT  INTEREST 
The  Blind  Spot  in  American  Public  Kdm  iti<>n.  f./u/r  i.  Hay. 
HacmiL'an  Co.,  (>0  5th  .4 re.,  N.  T.  11.  $2.2.^.  (The  author  plead.' 
for  tht  development  of  .\ome  relationship  heturen  the.  public 
schools  and  religious  agencies.  Instruction  in  moral  values,  he 
believes,  should  be  offered  by  public  schools  to  counteract  crime, 
ilivorce,  other  disruptive  trends  in  I  .  S.  life.) 

Kfsttiring  God  to  Gducaliun.  Edit  .  K.  H  orreli.  I  an  Kampen 
Press,  Wheaton,  III.  lIOp.  $1.50.  (The  author  contends  that 
there  is  need  for  a  system  of  education  centered  around  religion. 
The  book  includes  a  discussion  of  Protestant  schools  and  their 
growth.) 

StvdAent  Activities 


iVew  trend  in  Nehool  aefivities  is  expansion 
of  programs  to  include  the  entire  eommimity.  particularly 
those  youths  of  school-age  md  enrolled,  according  to 
Adolph  Unruh.  of  the  Dept,  of  Education  at  Washington 
li..  St.  Louis.  In  the  September  issue  of  .^tii'/enl  .Acliritie.s. 
he  reports  a  survey  of  what  50  St.  Louis  County  high 
schools  are  doing  to  serxe  “dr«»p-outs." 

Of  the  50  schools,  almost  half  took  part  in  some  l>|>e  of 
project  in  which  the  educational  or  recreati<»nal  interests 
of  “drop-outs”  were  furthered.  Of  particular  importance. 
Dr.  Unruh  belie\es,  is  the  fact  that  five  st^hools  sponsored 
clubs  in  which  both  students  and  youth  who  had  left 
scliocd  before  graduation  were  members.  .'Schools  that 
recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  edn<-ation  of  all 
youth,  whether  in  school  or  not.  can  use  a»-ti\  ities  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  he  concludes. 

Rivalry  between  labor  and  management 

to  influence  student  thinking  took  another  spurt  last 
month.  After  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Manufacturers  announced 
that  it  would  choose  48  white  and  18  Negro  college  stii- 
tlents  to  attend  its  next  national  convention,  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  reported  that  they  were  considering  inviting 
groups  of  high  school  .seniors  to  sit  in  on  future  national 
labor  meetings. 

Matihrooming  of  Nvhool  eonteastM  and  grow¬ 
ing  doubts  as  to  their  educational  value  moved  the  Cf»n- 
fest  Committee  of  tlie  North  Central  .Assn,  to  recommend 
last  spring  that  contests  in  music,  art  and  speech  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  .Approved 
by  the  association's  Commission  on  Secojidary  Schools, 
the  recommendation  startled  many  persons  who  accept 
such  contests  as  a  traditional  part  of  high  school  programs. 

In  the  October  issue  of  Nalion'.s  Schools.  Lowell  R. 


Fisher,  associate  professor  of  education  at  the  U.  of  llli- 
nois  and  chairman  of  the  association's  Contest  Committee,  » 
explains  why  the  action  was  taken  and  what  it  means.  ^ 

The  committee,  he  points  out,  does  not  oppose  com¬ 
petition  in  general,  either  among  individual  students  or 
schools.  It  only  disapproves  of  tlie  use  of  contests  as 
“artificial  stimulation”  to  increase  interest  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  music,  art  and  speech  activities.  Too  often  con¬ 
tests  have  made  winning  of  a  reward  the  goal  of  students, 
instead  of  increased  understanding  and  appreciation,  he 
explains.  And  too  often,  he  adds,  efforts  put  into  contests 
by  faculty  members  have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
music,  art  and  speech  programs  for  less  talented  students,  k 
\A1iiIe  competition  is  inherent  in  athletics,  it  is  out  of  • 
place  in  many  other  types  of  programs,  the  committee 
feels. 

Its  recommendation  does  not  mean  that  North  Central 
high  schools  have  been  asked  to  curtail  such  competitive 
.vetivities  immediately.  It  only  means  that  they  have  been 
asked  to  study  the  practicability  of  such  a  step,  and  to 
study  more  suitable  methods  for  encouraging  student 
participation  in  music,  art  and  sjteech. 

To  publioize  Ameriean  Edueation  Week 

in  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  last  year,  students  wore  tags 
bearing  the  complete  school  open-house  schedule,  the  NEA 
reports. 

Some  I9OOO  ^*radio  workshops’’  have  bees 
formed  by  students  in  high  schools  throughout  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  radio  programs  for  airing  ^ 
on  local  stations  or  over  school  public  address  systems.  I 
This  month  Scholastic  Teacher  announced  that  such  V 
groups  need  to  work  alone  no  longer,  for  Scholastics  Mag¬ 
azines,  it  reported,  had  established  a  Nat.  Scholastic  Radio 
Cuild  to  foster  exchange  of  scripts  and  ideas  for  successful 
student  broadcasting. 

A  ''^book  open  huuse^  for  students  is  an 

annual  event  of  the  elementary  department  of  the  Nev 
Iberia  (La. I  school  library.  Held  upon  receipt  of  thf  < 

annual  shipment  of  new  books,  the  e\ent  acquaints  both  j 
pupils  and  teachers  with  new  materials.  Elementary  class¬ 
rooms  are  invited  to  the  exhibition  one  at  a  time,  and 
pupils  mill  about,  deciding  which  books  they  want  to 
read  first. 


For  snecessful  open  air  plays.  Little  River 
junior  high  school,  Miami,  Fla.,  records  dialogue  on  tape 
in  advance,  and  on  the  night  of  the  performance,  the 
recording  is  played  over  a  loud-speaking  system,  while 
•actors  concentrate  on  acting. 

Reported  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 

Florida  Education  .Assn.,  the  “drama  on  tape”  ar^ang^ 

menl  has  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  make  spoken  lines 
audible  to  an  out-of-door  audience.  If  the  play  is  to  be 
well  done,  the  article  points  out,  the  students  must  say  the 
lines  softly  in  unison  with  his  recorded  voice,  and  develop 
precision  movement  so  that  the  dialogue  coming  from  the 
loud-speakers  will  never  be  ahead  of  or  behind  the  acting. 
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SHECIAL  READING  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 
“A  Foitrlold  Program  for  Audio-Visual  Progress,"  (.unet  R. 
Weathers.  Educational  Screen,  Sept.  19o0.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
1.  (How  South  Bend,  Ind.,  presented  a  film  jorum  to  train  teachers 
both  in  the  use  of  modern  guidance  procedures  and  in  the  use 
of  instructional  films.) 

\  Guide  to  lii-Ser\ii’e  Study  of  Audio-\ isiial  Aid?.  K  nt.  R. 
I'ulton.  Dept,  of  .iudio-V isual  Ed.,  Extension  Die.,  I  .  of  Ol.lii. 
top.  50c.  (A  guide  prodding  the  framework  for  n  course  on 
audio-visual  instruction.) 

Motion  Picture^  for  Teacher  Education,  W.  Henry  Durr.  Bur.  of 
Teaching  .Materials,  State  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Richmond,  Va.  Olp.  $l, 
(Forty  films  for  teachers'  training  courses,  both  in-sereice  and 
pre-service,  are  listed.  Instructions  are  given  for  their  effective 
use.) 


Adult  Education 


Popalar  adult  program  this  fall  at  the  Columbia 

L*.  School  of  General  Studies  is  a  new  ‘‘validation  sem¬ 
ester”  which,  if  passed  successfully,  enables  students  with¬ 
out  high  school  diplomas  to  be  eligible  for  courses  leading 
to  the  bachelor’s  degree.  During  the  semester,  a  student 
must  take  courses  in  English,  history  and  chemistry,  or 
in  physics,  mathematics  and  foreign  languages  to  prove 
his  academic  ability. 

After  the  plan  was  announced  last  month,  it  is  reported, 
telephone  inquiries  required  assignment  of  a  special  crew 
at  the  school’s  switciihoard. 


Voeational"tndustriui 


A  new  tnilion-on-eredit  plan  has  been  installed 
by  a  television  engineering  school  operated  by  Amer. 
Television,  Inc.,  in  Chicago.  Students  without  enough 
funds  for  tuition  and  books  may  borrow  what  they  need 
from  the  school,  signing  a  note  to  repay  it  at  2\.f  interest 
within  five  years,  or  at  interest  within  10  years,  after 
graduation. 

Training  plans*  for  defens*e  aedvltles  will 

l)e  developed  by  the  E'ederal  Security  Agency  through  the 
I  .  S.  Office  of  Education,  accortling  to  a  memorandum 
issued  last  mouth  clarifying  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  19.S0.  Initiation  of  plans  for  specific  programs  will 
«iepend  upon  certification  by  the  Dept,  of  Labor  that 
manpower  shortages  exist  or  are  imminent  in  occupations 
essential  to  defense  production  needs. 

for  more  voeallonal  ela§ses  is  shown 
bv  these  figures,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reports: 
( 1 1  less  than  one  stutlenl  out  of  six  in  high  school  is  en¬ 
rolled  in  any  type  of  vocational  class  (2)  only  12,000  of 
the  nation’s  2.5.285  high  schools  offer  vocational  training 
of  any  kind. 


Parent^Teaeher 


Radio  hoBie-Hludy  eoiirMes  based  on  NBC  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  offered  this  year  by  the  U.  of  Louisville. 
U.  of  Tulsa,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College.  T.  of  Tucson, 
the  Texas  College  of  Arts  &  Industries  and  Brooklyn 
College.  Among  the  programs  u.sed  as  a  basis  for  study  : 
NBC  Symphony,  American  Forum  of  the  .4ir,  and  NBC 
Theatre.  For  the  latter,  not  only  colleges  are  lying  in  with 

NBC  for  presentation  of  material:  the  Saturday  Revien 
of  Literature  has  scheduled  an  article  on  each  novel  to  be 
dramatizetl,  to  he  published  the  w'eek  following  the  broad¬ 
cast. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  incidentally, 
has  approved  the  NBC  Theatre  course  for  in-service  credit. 
Listed  as  “Literature — Reading  for  Pleasure”  by  the 
Brooklyn  College  catalog,  the  course  requires  the  listening 
to  15  weekly  broadcasts,  the  reading  of  five  novels  and 
the  writing  of  five  assignnienis  based  on  them.  New  York 
City  teachers  also  will  he  asked  to  attend  class  meetings 
at  the  college  every  third  week  when  the  works  dramatized 
will  be  discussed  further. 

First  pre-r«tir<*ment  eounseling  plan  to 

be  established  on  an  organized,  formal  basis  by  a  busi¬ 
ness  concern  is  believed  to  be  that  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  Now  being  given  a  trial  run  at 
the  Bayonne  refinery  of  the  affiliated  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  counseling  is  all  individual,  is  designed 
primarily  to  help  employes  reaching  retirenient  age  to 
find  interests  outside  of  their  work.  The  first  step  is  to 
interview  each  employe  on  his  59th  birthday,  five  years 
prior  to  retirement.  From  then  on  regular  counseling 
is  given. 


Sex  edncatlon  will  be  given  parents^  rather 
than  children,  in  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.l  public  schools. 
Explaining  that  it  helie\ed  informing  children  about  sex 
was  a  prerogative  of  parents,  not  a  job  for  the  schools,  the 
Bridgeport  Board  of  Education  announced  that  this  month 
it  would  start  a  c-ourse  for  parents,  teachers  and  other 
adults  on  how  to  pass  on  to  children  proper  sex  informa¬ 
tion  and  attitudes  at  the  proper  time.  Free  to  the  adult 
public,  the  course  will  consist  of  six  monthly  lectures, 
given  by  authorities  in  the  fields  of  parent  education, 
family  counseling  and  child  psychology . 

Study  of  home  relationships  among  1.465 
Michigan  teen-agers  and  their  familie.*  reveals  that  the 
happiest  households  are  those  in  which  the  mother  ha.- 
outside  interest,*,  according  to  Dr.  Ivan  \ye  of  Ohio 
State  U. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Nat.  Council  on  Family  Relations 

on  the  Denver  L.  campus  last  month,  he  reported  that 
parent-child  adjustments  were  (U  best  in  homes  where 
mothers  held  part-time  jobs  (21  somewhat  lower  in  home- 
where  mothers  held  full-time  jobs  (.Tl  significantly  lower 
ill  homes  where  mothers  had  no  outside  interests. 

Findings  of  the  same  research  indicated,  he  said,  that 
( I )  city  youngsters  are  better  adjusted  to  their  parents 
than  those  living  in  rural  areas  (2 1  children  in  small 
families  get  along  better  with  parents  than  do  those  in 
large  families  (3|  adolescent  boys  are  in  greater  conflict 
with  parents  than  are  girls. 

“In  the  years  between  13  and  16  something  seems  to 
happen  to  the  relationship  between  parents  and  sons  which 
makes  it  less  democratic,  less  affectionate  and  less  secure.” 
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l-)r.  \ye  comnuTited.  “The  boys  lose  the  warmth  of  the 
family  and  are  not  yet  ready  to  find  affection  outside. 
As  youth  leaders,  counselors  and  teachers,  we  should  en¬ 
courage  parents  to  keep  their  boys  integrated  closely  in 
the  family  until  they  are  perhaps  18  or  l‘).“  he  atlvised. 

l*ar«>nlN  of  monfally  rofardod  (children 

met  in  Minneapolis  last  month  to  form  a  national  organ¬ 
ization.  Called  by  the  Minneapolis  Assn,  of  F  riends  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  the  meeting  was  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  similar  local  groups  elsewhere.  Their  ob¬ 
jectives:  improvement  in  institutional  care  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  mi>re  public  school  classes  bir  children  with 
intelligence  ratings  of  less  than  80. 

SPECIAL  KEADl.yC  OF  Cl’RREM  ISTEHEST 

NX  ay-i  Xou  Can  Help  Your  ('liild  with  Keading,  Siitly  L.  Cusev. 
Row,  Peteraou  R:  i.o.,  191 J  Rid^e  Ate..  F.utiistun,  III.  'JTp.  I'Jc. 
(.4  booklet  jor  dntribiiliurt  to  parent!,  nlii,h  explains  some  ul 
the  things  they  can  do  to  help  their  children  with  reading.  Pur 
ents,  the  booklet  stresses,  should  help  the  i  hild  enjoy  reading, 
bat  should  not  try  to  teach  him  to  read.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


Doa^t  defer  needed  Nehool  eonNlrnction 

because  of  prospective  materials’  shortages,  building  ex¬ 
perts  are  advising  schoolmen.  SchooU.  thev  say.  should 
forge  ahead  with  building  programs. 

Although  for  the  past  year  there  ln\e  been  recurring 
shortages  of  materials  —  notably  cement,  lumber,  brick, 
gypsum  board  products — increased  production  this  fall 
is  expected  to  bring  supplv  in  line  with  demand  by  the 
first  of  November,  according  to  the  T.  S.  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
merce.  After  that  the  growing  defense  program  will  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  chunk  of  output,  shortages  will  set  in  again, 
and  prices  will  go  up.  it  is  forecast.  But  because  of  credit 
restrictions  on  private  housing  (now  limited  to  that 
financed  by  the  (Government,  but  scheduled  to  be  extended 
to  all),  the  home  building  boom  may  lose  some  of  its 
thunder,  making  a  larger  proportion  of  materials  available 
for  other  types  of  construction. 

One  suggestion  from  Institutions  Magazine:  with  con¬ 
trols  on  the  way.  now  is  the  time  for  all  institutions  to 
appraise  their  facilities.  che(  king  uj)  on  the  life-expectancv 
of  present  erjuipment. 

Buy  lM»rwNilic*al«*  lubes  if  you  want  to  save 
money  in  chemistry  laboratories,  advises  W.  S.  Lapp,  of 
Northeast  high  school.  Philadelphia.  Recently  teachers  in 
.")()  high  schools,  he  reports,  made  a  comjyarison  of  tht‘ 
durability  of  borosilicate  as  compared  with  sodaglas> 
test  tubes.  They  found  that  the  former  brought  half  again 
as  much  service  for  the  money  spent.  Hesi«les.  lower  break¬ 
age  of  the  borosilicate  tubes  reduced  dangers  from  lab¬ 
oratory  accidents. 

Practieo  yoar-r«»und  fire  prevenlion,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  nationally,  there  are  seven  schoolhouse 
fires  a  day,  the  National  Safety  Council  cautions.  October 
8  to  14  is  Fire  Prevention  Week — an  appropriate  time 
to  make  a  thorough  check  of  buildings  for  hazards. 
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Neie  Classroom  Material 


"Vtu-uiy  Borders  of  Communism”  .  .  .  llir  litli- 
«>l  llie  filmstrip  in  the  New  Y'ork  Times  “Re¬ 

port  on  the  News'*  series.  Designed  for  upper  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  grades,  it  surveys  the  area.s 
in  Asia  and  Europe  where  Communists  might  follow 
the  aggression  pattern  set  in  Korea.  The  Times 
-erie»  lone  new  strip  is  released  per  month  through 
out  the  school  year)  costs  $12,  while  individual 
'trips  cost  $2  each. 

To  Pupils  Who  May  Visit  Washington  .  .  .  the 
('.  S.  Office  of  Education  recommends  advance  read¬ 
ing  of  “Know  Y'our  Capital  City.”  a  newly  revised 
2()c-bulhtin  available  from  the  1;.  S.  Government 
I’linting  Office,  Washington  2.i,  I).  C.  The  bulletin 
ti  11'  what  to  look  for.  something  of  the  city''  hi'tor). 

Materials  for  Making  a  UN  Flag  .  .  .  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Nat.  (Commission  on  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Club  Work.  .V)  E.  Van  Buren  St..  Chicago  5. 
For  .vOc.  the  organization  will  supply  instructions  for 
making  a  3'  x  .S'  flag,  will  send  hot-iron  transfers, 
and  a  cloth  patch  for  the  central  symbol.  For  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  fly  the  UN  flag,  write  the  United 
.Nations.  Fake  Success,  N.  Y. 

For  Sens  of  Business  and  Industry  ,  .  .  school 
libraries  may  subscribe  to  the  Kiplinger  Washington 
Letter  at  a  considerably  lower  rate  than  individuals. 
Price  for  schools  (provided  the  Letter  is  used  only 
for  classroom  or  library  study  purposes) :  $4  per 
'cmester,  or  $8  per  school  year.  Address  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher:  1729  H  St..  N.W..  XX'ashington  6.  D.  C. 

t  he  first  issue  of  a  new  booklet-size  economics 
periodical,  incidentally,  appeared  last  month.  Called 
Popular  Economics,  it  is  designed  to  familiarize  the 
general  public  with  economic  concepts.  Its  pub- 
li'her:  the  Institute  of  Economic  .\ffair«  of  New 
Y  ,.rk  V. 

"Today’s  Secretary"  ...  is  a  new  magazine  for 
students  interested  in  secretarial  careers.  Published 
bv  the  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  (division  of  McCraw- 
llill  Book  Co.  at  .330  42nd  St..  New  York  18).  it 
'Pecializes  in  training  articles. 

.''tudents  interested  in  becoming  polished  law  sten- 
agraphers  or  secretaries  might  find  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  manual  helpful.  Written  by  Evangeline  Slet- 
Hiihf  of  tlie  (7regg  ('olleue.  Chicago,  an  *-\periencei( 
legal  stenographer,  it  presents  instructions  and  sam¬ 
ple  forms  (life  size)  of  all  types  of  legal  documents 
with  which  legal  secretaries  must  be  familiar.  For 
further  information,  write  Burdette  Smith  Co.,  Ill 
W  .  Wa-hington  St.,  ('hicago  2. 

Recordings  of  American  Folk  Songs  .  .  .  narrated 
and  sung  by  Burl  Ives,  were  announced  last  month 
by  Encyclopaedia  Rritannica  Films.  The  series, 
"ilislorical  America  in  Song,”  includes  six  albums 
of  five  records  each  and  presents  more  than  125  folk 
'ongs  of  the  colonial  days  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

"How  to  Live  with  Children”  ...  is  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  issued  in  Science  Research  Associates’  “Bet¬ 
ter  Living"  booklet  series.  For  parents,  teachers 
and  youth  workers,  the  new  series  is  a  companion 
to  the  “Life  Adjustment”  booklets,  published  by  the 
company  for  students.  Most  recent  “Life  Adjust¬ 
ment”  booklet  is  the  “High  School  Handbook.”  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  get  more  out  of  high  school. 
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